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He could not read a book which brought in the war, he said. But when
he started reading it he became absorbed because he had been a
Rhodes scholar, like the young German in it, and his mentality and
experience had been much the same. He told me about a dinner he had
been to recently. A number of German officers who had fought in the
last war had been entertained by a number of English officers in London.
"There wasn't a shadow between us", he said. "We all felt like
comrades. When I left the table and came out I had tears in my eyes.
Our two nations must never fight each other again. It would be a crime
and a tragedy."
All the people at the German Embassy were pro-English and pro-
Peace, but I could see their anxiety, both before and after Munich. I
came to know the German Ambassador von Diercksen and his wife
whom I used to meet at dinner tables. The Ambassador was a serious,
delicate, overworked, and anxious man, deeply perturbed by the perils
ahead. He regarded the idea of war with horror, and as its shadow crept
nearer after Munich he was in despair. We had long talks together, and
he was very frank, not disguising his apprehension, but believing, or
trying to believe, that there was still time for an Anglo-German under-
standing.
Frau von Diercksen was a very different type, being a large-sized lady
with a big bosom, and big arms, and a big voice. I used to meet her at
the house of that old dame, Lady Struthers, of whose dinner parties I
have already written. Always when she was about to leave, the Am-
bassador's wife would rise and say in a loud voice:" Wo ist die Hausfrau ?"
looking about for her hostess. One night on returning to the German
Embassy she found a big crowd of Jewish folk who surrounded her car,
booing and shouting, because of the persecution of the Jews in Germany,
of which she did not approve.
She took a liking for me which was somewhat embarrassing, for
towards the end of a dinner she used to become jocular and nudge me
with her bare elbow, making her husband nervous at this familiarity,
and the frightful indiscretion of her conversation.
She was a hundred per cent Nazi, but did not believe that Hitler
contemplated war.
I met other Germans in London and became friends with some of
them, hoping that by such friendship better relations between the two
countries might be helped, and anyhow sharing their hopes and
anxieties for peace. Among them were Wolff von Dewal and his wife,
Elfa, who became devoted friends of Agnes. Dewal was the London
correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, the most liberal German
newspaper even under the Nazis. He was a Prussian, and as a boy had
been in one of the aristocratic cadet schools, of the old type, with